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Again We Share 


June 22, 1944. 
Dear Friend: 


I have before me your kindly letter. I haa 
thought I would have to discontinue The 
positor, but after your personal letter I de 
cided to continue for a time. 


1 was ordained in September, 1903, and 
soon after became a subscriber to The Ex 
positor (Current Anecdotes I believe it was 
then). That would make me a son of The 
Expositor for about 40 years. 


I have enjoyed and profited by The Expostt 


“year by year; and later by Preaching Toda 


However, it is necessary to discontinue @ 
subscription to both, as of July 1st. I sent you 
a check for $10.00 on May 1ith. If I 
still in arrears, kindly send me the amount. 


I belong to the old, conservative, Scotch- 
Irish Reformed Presbyterian (Covenanter) 
Church of Scotland, and in 40 years I haw 
found very few articles or sermons in The 
Expositor that I did not think were Biblically 
sound. May the Lord bless and prosper you 
in your good work. : 


Sincerely yours, 


SAMUEL E. GREER, 
Philadelphia. 
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CYCLES AND CRISES 


MATTHEW S. HIGGINS 


1 OME of us whose interests have led us to 
follow certain business and financial 
trends over the course of years have been 

clined to look upon cycles asa business word, 

id recently, upon crises as a political word of 

rowing and darkening import. 

We file each one into its own mental 

igeon-hole just as if neither had any relation 

) the other, and then into a third widely 

parated compartment, perhaps labellel ‘‘doc- 

ine’, we file our data on religion. 

Some time ago I read a published list of 
ymething like twenty financial cycles and their 
ises that we have experienced during our na- 
onal life; and our political crises have been 
out equal in number. We have looked up- 
1 them as of major consequence in determin- 
ie the public and private welfare of whole 
enerations of our people. 

But in comparison with what undoubtedly 
e the greatest series of cycles and crises in 
aman history, these are but mere petty inci- 
ents in the world’s life. 

These greatest of all cycles, greatest in their 
mg range accumulated momentum and all-in- 
usive sweep, greatest in their irresistible and 
lentless power to mould the human race and 
I the environments of public and private life 
at either free or enslave the souls and bodies 
f men, arrive only at two thousand year inter- 
ils, and these cycles, these crises are wholly 
1d completely ideological. They creep upon 
; so stealthily that few of us know what 1s 
ippening until the crash and the flood carry 
way in wreckage all that we have built up 
toil and sweat and noble inspiration and 
ten by the shedding of blood. 

Every two thousand years the great masses 
> the human race sink down to the deepest 
vel of the cycle in hopeless bewilderment, the 
zy and thriftless curse the thrifty and provi- 
ent, the dull and stupid of mind curse the 
lucated and intellectual, the thief and the 
urderer curse those who stand for /aw and 
der and justice, and they attempt to justify 
eit massacre of morals, their contempt of 
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honor among men and nations by simply say- 
ing: “I need it and what I need I have the 
power to take.” 

In our written history there are records of 
three of these vast cycles, all similar in their 
inception, their movement, and their crisis, and 
all of which prove the impossibility of ever 
separating the business cycle, the political cycle, 
and the moral cycle. The records reveal how 
tightly these three are tied together, and how 
they are in perpetual operation, either in an 
ascending or descending spiral. 

It was out of one of these crises that civili- 
zation was born. To be specific, let us try to 
visualize from a sketchy word picture of this 
three-dimensional upward surge and ignomin- 
ious retreat which is so vast in its Operation 
that it takes two thousand years for the com- 
pletion of the cycle. 

Previous to about four thousand years before 
Christ, morals had a small part in human af- 
fairs. The great racial populations were gath- 
ered around the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea,—Egyptian, Semitic, Hittite, As- 
syrian, Mesopotamian, Sumerian. 

Wars between them were continuous, and all 
were wars of conquest and plunder. National 
immorality, as always, had increased personal 
immorality. No life, no home, no property 
was safe. Both the private and public un- 
written codes were codes of might. 

And then, in Egypt, a great man arose, 
whose name nobody knows. He collated and 
published a new code phrased in terms of an 
after-death defense of one’s moral life upon 
earth: “I did not slay men, I did not rob, I 
did not steal, I did not stir up strife, I did not 
lie, I allowed no one to oppress the weak,” 
and thirty-six others similar in character. And 
as a reward for strict observance of this code 
was promised immortal life in the spiritual 
world. They called this code the Book of the 
Confessions of the Dead. We would call it 
their Bible. From a personal code it grew into 
an official national code. The Emperor put all 
of his influence and authority behind it. He 
organized it into a Church with himself as the 
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religious head. Massive stone temples were 
built. An enthusiastic priesthood firmly im- 
planted the principles of the code in the con- 
sciousness of the people. The fervor of their 
religion communicated itself to the arts and 
sciences, magnificent architecture, interior dec- 
oration with mosaics that have never been ex- 
celled, choir music with many instruments, 
goldsmiths’ and_ silversmiths’ arts, beautiful 
ceramics that amaze us with their coloring and 
artistic skill—al/ with a religious motif—ser- 
vants of the Church. And this became the 
foundation upon which was built a most profit- 
able commerce with surrounding nations in the 
more general products of these arts and sci- 
ences. The stronger the Church grew, the 
more prosperity and wealth and power grew— 
and as they increased, a part of that wealth 
and power was used to make the Church still 
stronger. 

For a thousand years this ascending spiral 
lifted their truly religious civilization steadily 
higher and higher in the scale of morals and 
character and standards of living. And then 
a deadly poison insidiously entered into the 
whole fabric of their national organism. And 
the tragedy of it was that it entered through 
the Church. It was the poison of dvzsion. 
The fervor of priests and people had cooled 
and the priests met the changing moods each 


in his own independent way. Some with an ~ 


eye to power, used their high office for political 
advantage. Some vainly tried to stem the tide 
and hold the Church true to her mission, but 
many, very many, led their people into the 
paths of gross superstition and black magic 
which they practiced for high profits. Down 
the spiral went the moral virtues of a nation, 
and down with them went the arts, the sci- 
ences, down went commerce and prosperity and 
wealth, and down went national strength and 
freedom. It was a slow stealthy degeneration. 
As the ascent had taken a thousand years to 
accomplish, so also the descent took a thousand 
years, and at the end civilization came to its 
first great bi-millenial crisis. Here was a re- 
ligious nation, its greatness built up by the 
long-continued unity of its religious life and 
then forced into degeneracy and decay because 
of the divisions in that religious life,—a story 
of fabulous grandeur and gross humiliation 
from which it has never recovered. This brings 
us to 2000 B. C. 


God is never satisfied with the status quo. 
I suppose He has a sort of pity for those whose 
dull minds hug the decaying conventional much 
as bees find sweetness in decaying fruit. If 
God has a slogan covering the whole human 
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race, including their religion, I believe He 
could compress His thoughts into three words: 
“Progress or die.” 

In the greatest of life’s crises progress at- 
rives chiefly through resurrection of dead ideas 
that are worth resurrecting, redefined to meet 
the needs of a new age. 

So the best of this old and a partially new 
ideology succeeded the dead ideology of Egypt. 
Another great man presented to the world a 
code built around the promise of a spiritual 
creator: ‘Behold the Lord our God is one 
God.” With the help of his sons, Isaac and 
Jacob, the later leaders like Moses, and a really 
noble priesthood, a great Church was organ 
ized, and around the Church a nation. Here 
too, we see a repetition of the ascending spiral 
As the Church grew in moral and spiritual 
strength, the nation grew in prosperity and 
power and living standards. For a thousand 
years their national strength flowed out fron 
their Church strength, their unified religion the 
very source and foundation of a nation tha 
became great in its accomplishment. 

And then here too, d/viston injected its sub 
tle poison;—the growth of class, self-assumec 
authority of superior rank, the Churches useq 
for selfish ends, conventionalists fighting 
against progressives, super-ritualism and a he 
of petty rules of conduct driving out the spi 
itual content—Pharasees, Sadducees, Essene 
and many other sects tearing at the very vite 
of the Church. And so another downwar 
spiral of a thousand years began, and dow 
with it went prosperity and power. Down went 
the nation, eventually to be completely de 
stroyed, by /tself. The nation first divided 
then annihilated and its people scattered t 
the ends of the Earth, all because it had itselk 
first destroyed its Church, the very source © 
its life. 

And thus we arrive at the second great b 
millenial crisis. 

The known populated world had now be 
come enlarged. Its commercial and_ politic 
center had moved to Rome, the conque ey 
Palestine had become a despised province of i 
Empire that seemed invincible, that ruled witi 
a hand of iron, that placed its confidence 
the visible power of armies rather than the i 
visible power of words that conveyed unco 
querable ideas. Pontius Pilate, the govern 
of that petty province of Palestine, saw, 
shared in the beginnings of the third gre 
cycle. A man and another partially old 2 
partially new code had appeared within t 
area of his jurisdiction. The quiet and co 
fort of his family life was disturbed by cri# 

(Continued on page 380) 
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CHRIST, THE MEASURE 


PROFESSOR DAVID WESLEY SOPER 


OT the least among our modern debts to 
the past is our inheritance from the 
Greeks. From Homer's heroic figure, 

Ulysses, and the myths of Hercules down to 
Pericles and Plato, one central idea emerged 
for all subsequent generations—Man_ the 
Measure. Not things, not atoms, not stars, 
not even the dwellers on Mt. Olympus, but 
men were of predominant significance. All 
things were measured by man; all things were 
viewed only in relation to him. Man was the 
sosmic footrule—not a creature merged in sub- 
human nature, not an equal of Zeus, but a 
free chooser of his own moral destiny, a think- 
sr and a controller. The Olympian deities 
could alter man’s material fate; they could not 
change his self-determined moral character, 
whether good or evil. Man could not succeed 
without the help of the gods, but his moral 
choice was his own. Whether he was noble 
und wise and good, or indifferent and base, 
ay in his own free choice. Man, the Measure. 

But a strange fact accompanied this lofty 
doctrine in Greece. Men spoke noble words, 
sut they lived ignoble lives. The Greeks proved 
by their example if they did not declare the 
doctrine that man is a sinner, a being morally 
mperfect, incomplete in the stature of his soul, 
tunted in the growth of charity—a creature in 
1eed of help from beyond himself. Among 
he many great lessons from Plato’s Dialogues 
s also the clear and unmistakable picture of 
noral perversion practiced to some degree even 
¥ men of wisdom. Man, the thinker was also 
Man, the sinner. 

In Sholem Asch’s worthy novel, ‘The 
Apostle,” the students of Greek philosophy, 
vartly through the Stoic and Epicurean distor- 
ions of Platonic thought, are described as dual 
sersonalities—thinking on the level of philoso- 
hers, living below the level of beasts. During 
he day they discoursed learnedly on the words 
if the wise; during the night they were drunk- 
n among harlots. 

If from the Greeks we have inherited a noble 
onception of Man, the Measure—man, the 
hinker and free chooser of his way who was, 
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nevertheless, man, the sinner, from the Jews 
we have inherited the deeper view of God, the 
Measure. 

To the Jew the meaning of all things was 
not man, but God. It was God who pur- 
posed goals afar off and pursued His chosen 
destinations with vigor, with justice, and 
with love. God had brought forth a world, 
not for its own sake, but in order that He 
might bring forth upon it Life, and man, and 
a responsive object of affection. From the be- 
ginning God chose the Jewish nation that in 
them He might display His holiness and His 
love for all the world to see. He exalted 
Israel when her worship was pure and her jus- 
tice true; He abased her in her idolatry and 
her unrighteousness. He redeemed her from 
her sorrows, and set her again and again upon 
her way. This poor man, Israel, cried, and 
the Lord heard him and saved him out of all 
his troubles. God, the Deliverer, the Father 
and Lover of Israel, the Creator of all things, 
the Sustainer of all life, the Judge of all men— 
this God was to the Jew the Final Measure. 
Man was the second reality. God was the 
First Reality. Man’s sins and his false worship 
were entered into before the eyes of God. God 
was the Tester of men’s motives, the Sifter of 
nations. As God was the First and Constant 
Fact, so He was also the Final Fact. Men 
made their real decisions, but their steps were 
ordered by the Lord. God was Ruler of all 
things—and the active Saviour of all who 
might call upon Him. 

When Jesus said, ‘‘Salvation is of the Jews,” 
He was but acknowledging for us the fact that 
the fully developed concept of God as tran- 
scendant Ruler, Owner, and Saviour derives 
exclusively from Hebrew history. The God 
Paul preached was the God of Israel. Au- 
gustine, Calvin, and Pascal were primarily 
moved by the grandeur of the God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob—the God who was 
Doer and active Saviour, not the motionless 
god of the philosophers, a speculative abstrac- 
tion. 

The question may well be asked, “What 
precisely is the contribution of Christianity to 
the ages, if all these familiar ideas in our re- 
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ligion are from Jews and Greeks? Has Chris- 
tianity nothing, of itself?” met mao 

“For me,” said Paul, “to live is Christ. 
And it is clear that in every age from first to 
twentieth, believers have joined in Paul’s con- 
fession. That which is specifically Christian in 
Christianity concerns first the fulfillment in 
Christ of the two traditions of Athens and 
Jerusalem. God, the Measure—of the Jews, 
and Man, the Measure—of the Greeks, became 
Christ, the Measure of the Christians. For to 
all Christians, then and now, Christ was and 
is the God—man, the Divine—human Saviour 
of the imperfect sons of men. To the Chris- 
tians Christ was not less God because He was 
truly man, nor was He less man because He 
was truly God. In Him God and man cohered 
in one—and the Hope of the ages was ful- 
filled, the long-awaited Saviour was born. 

In Him was Life, and the Life was the Light 
of men—and the Light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehendeth it not. 

Because He was both God and man, our 
Lord became the Mediator between God and 
men, the Ladder of Jacob let down from 
Heaven for human climbing. Because He was 
both God and man, hope for Divine-human 
fellowship was newly awakened; for clearly 
Christ, the God—man would have been impos- 
sible if man were not from his creation the 
kind of creature who could find fellowship 
with his Creator, or if God were not the kind” 
of being who could enter into companionship 
with cleansed man. Because in Christ man 
was lifted: up to God, and God stooped to 
men, the Hope has become indestructible that 
God and man may yet find perfect fellowship. 
The Ladder has been let down from Heaven, 
and in Christ we may draw near to God. 

For this God—man, Christ, permitted us to 
send our arrows into Him. He stood at the 
crossroads of human impurity, and let Himself 
become the Target for all the evil man’s heart 
could hold. He entered into the Den of 
Thieves and accepted into Himself the worst 
that could possibly come forth from man—and 
triumphed over it, rising from its death to un- 
ending Life, destroying the sovereignty of 
death, establishing the sovereignty of Life. 

The worst that is in us cannot surprise Him; 
He has already experienced all its tragic pain. 
He has forgiven sin for every man anywhere 
who will turn to the sovereignty of Life. For 
all men He has been the sacrificial Lamb from 
God, taking away the sins of the world. He 
has become for all men in all ages who yearn 
for Life the Ladder let down from God's 
presence. The measure of man was in Him, 
and the measure of God. Man's justice and 
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God’s holiness were His, and He spoke with < 
human voice which was the Voice of God. 

Upon Christ we may—whosoever will may 
—ascend to Life. He has forgiven all sin; we 
cannot surprise Him nor awe Him by our sins 
nor by our self-sufficient pride, the root of ou 
sins. All our sins, the black and the gray 
are forgiven. He who yearns may ascend tc 
the Divine fellowship, for there came forth 
from the Father and the Son the Spirit alto: 
gether holy to create in us a yearning for fe 
lease from man, the sinner, to establish withir 
our ruling motives the sovereignty of Life. 

And he who is at last ruled by the Holy 
Spirit and inwardly cleansed to the stature o 
Christ, inwardly enabled by the Power not ou 
own, becomes thereby servant of God and se 
vant of man—for God and man were unite 
in Christ. To serve Christ is to serve the tot 
of man’s need, and to love the total of God’ 
will. The Christian is not the less but 
more responsible member of society one 
part of human need is beyond his domai 
He is assigned to the city of man, and an 
thing of interest to man is of interest to hi 
Any burden upon man comes to rest on h 
shoulders—whether that burden is sin or 
result of sin. His are both the fundament 
and the superficial problems of human being: 
in their primary relation to God and H 
Church, and in their secondary relation to 
and his society. No need of man is alien 
the slave of Christ—for man was in Christ. 
who loves Christ loves men, as Christ love 
men. 


God does not suffer lack of any sort hs 


soever; hence our service to God and our lo 
of God, basic and primary and central, m 
find expression in bringing incomplete men 
God, in bringing wandering men to themsely 
in lifting the sons of men from their mire 7 
the solid rock. When you have brought » 
man to himself and to God, you have pe 
formed a work which will outlast decay; 
have given a man eternal Life. You have 
ered a multitude of sins. In saving a soul y 
have saved a man not merely from the suff 
ing and pain which is the result, the harvest | 
sin; you have saved him from the cause, 
seed of sin—from the heart not in God’s sé 
vice. 
It is a good work to rescue men from abu 
and injustice external to them, but it is 
greater work to cleanse the heart of the u 
just man—-to stop the sorrow at its sour 
Both responsibilities—on the surface and in 
soul—are the Christian's, for in the service 
Christ, in ‘the inward rule and strengtheni 
(Continued on page 379) 
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THE STRENGTH OF MEEKNESS 


EDWARD P. TURNBACH, Ph.D. 


T the moment I suspect that most of us 
would say that meekness can be over- 
done, that what we need are more men 

and women with the conviction and courage 
to speak their own minds and go their own 
ways in that rugged independence and self- 
reliance which characterized certain of our 
pioneering forebears. Secretly we yearn for 
more men and women of a character like that 
of Jabel Hitchcock, an old New England neigh- 
bor of whom Florence Southard has this story 
to tell: “I brought a friend to meet him one 
morning by way of showing the sights of a 
Down East town. 

_ I guess you've seen some changes in your 
day!’ my friend said. 

_ Yep, young man,’ Jabel answered, ‘and I’ve 
been agin every one of them!’ ”’ 

This upsurge of rugged individualism is in 
part a reaction to a period in our national life 
which has been characterized by mass thinking 
and action. By our very circumstances we have 
been compelled to shelve our particular prefer- 
ences in order to survive. On the other hand, 
it is a re-assertion of what has been our char- 
acter as a people. 
_ Consequently, meekness has for us certain 
connotations deriving from present controversy 
and rendering it liable to the full weight of 
anger and prejudice. That which H. L. 
Mencken has written of controversy is true of 
every idea or principle or quality which be- 
comes involved in controversy: ‘‘It never ends 
on the ground where it began.” We incline 
to think of meekness as weakness because we 
associate it with those either submissive to au- 
thority or, if they possess it, indulgent toward 
the most determined and demanding. We in- 
‘line to think of meekness as cowardice be- 
cause we associate it with those afraid to 
espouse a good opinion and proclaim it. Or, 
as a slavish surrender of a man’s just rights 
because we associate it with those who resign 
themselves unreservedly to the drift of circum- 
stances. Yet, each of these is a distorted view- 

int. Meekness really, as John Henry Harms 
fs written, ‘among the virtues . . . 1s not ex- 
seeded for virility.” 

Let us recognize that meekness is never to 
be considered in itself, that considered so, it 
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cannot help but assume the color of weakness. 
Who can read this one statement by Ed. Howe 
—"l try to have no plans the failure of which 
would greatly annoy me,” — without feeling 
that it portrays weakness, cowardice, or indif- 
ference? Meekness reveals its true meaning 
only when it is related to some quality or ex- 
pression of conviction and devotion. Jesus our 
Saviour is meek and lowly, yet He is also 
Lord God, Son of the Almighty Father, con- 
secrated to a unique mission among men. Meek- 
ness is, first of all, a quality of a complex spirit, 
having its function and significance in relation 
to the whole. 

A few years ago rugged individualism was 
being overdone as mass thinking and activity 
are today. And wits, then as now, sought 
to characterize the quality of that excess. Typi- 
cal of their opinion is a story told of Spur- 
geon, the great London preacher. A lady 
once said to him, “I haven’t sinned in seven- 
teen years!” 

Spurgeon replied, ‘“You are very proud of 
it, aren’t you?” 

The lady said, “I certainly am!” 

A sense of power, a conviction of mission 
can easily come to be qualified by a ruthless 
arrogance, impatient of the opinions of others, 
callous to their rights, blind to all considera- 
tions save those directly affecting itself. Such 
arrogance, where it is frustrated in its more 
obvious expression, can and often does mani- 
fest itself in a stubborn obstructionism, a reso- 
lute and unwavering defiance, no matter what 
the cost. It may even take the form of brood- 
ing self-pity, the feeling of being badly used, 
without regard to the just deserts of talent and 
effort. 

Somewhere I have read of two men who 
went to hear two preachers, one most eloquent, 
the other more than eloquent, a man of God 
filled with a burning love for the Lord Jesus 
Christ. On their way home after hearing the 
first, one said to the other, “What a great 
man.” But on their way home from the sec- 
ond, he said to the other, “What a great 
Saviour!” 

It is meekness which puts a check upon arro- 
gance and self-pity. It is meekness which acts 
as a corrective to such abuses of power and 
conviction, which saves them from fanaticism 
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and makes them wholesome and beneficial ex- 
pressions of the Word of truth and blessing. 
John Henry Harms calls meekness the ability 
to take it—to take criticism without letting it 
make us sour, to take our load and carry it 
without advertising it to the public; to take a 
blow without blowing-up about it. He would 
find an apt expression of it in the words of 
Benjamin Franklin when he wrote: “A 
Quaker friend having kindly informed me that 
I was generally thought proud . . . not content 
with being in the right when discussing any 
point but was overbearing, and rather insolent, 
of which he convinced me by mentioning sev- 
eral instances, I determined . . . to cure my- 
self, if I could, of this vice.’ And certainly 
the disciples of Jesus had to have this ability 
to take it. Think of Peter in the consciousness 
of his denials, facing the others in the resur- 
rection of the Lord. Think of Thomas with 
the others in the moments after his rebuke by 
the risen Christ. Think of all the disciples 
enduring the gibes of the multitudes in Jeru- 
salem as they waited the coming of the Holy 
Ghost. They all had to bear the burden of 
reproach, of criticism similingly, courageously. 
Lieut. Roy Benjamin, Jr., tells us of a num 
ber of prominent middle-aged and elderly 
Britons, too old for regular service, but de- 
sirous of active duty, who were finally assigned 
by the Admiralty to a ship 125 feet long, of- 


ficially titled “tender to the British fleet.” Un- ~ 


dismayed by the smallness of the part assigned 
to them, they have made themselves invaluable, 
performing the tiresome, unromantic, yet re- 
sponsible jobs of an errand boy and drudge, 
and have won honor and respect from the 
fleet. Such is the quality of meekness, as Dr. 
Fosdick has said, all of the world’s spiritual 
heroes, in one way or another, have gone the 
second mile. 

Others would call meekness the ability to 
recognize our limitations of vision or knowl- 
edge, to remain conscious always of the great 
mystery still unrevealed, to rest the little known 
upon the great unknown. Isaac Newton once 
expressed it, “I seemed to be as a child play- 
ing on the seashore, finding here and there a 
pebble of unusual worth while the whole ocean 
of truth lay undiscovered before me.” 

Such opinions are not to be contradicted. 
And actually there is no contradiction in ac- 
cepting all three. For each is a particular ex- 
pression of what is essentially the same quality 
—the ability to recognize and to maintain a 
sense of proportion between God's immensity 
and our littleness, between God's almightiness 
and our frailty, between God's eternity and 
our time. Here lies the balance between trust 
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and self-assertion, between patience and action, 
between tolerance and discipline, between 
planning and opportunism—in the conscious- 
ness of God’s overshadowing providence and 
purpose and our human limitations. | 

George L. Peterson tells us that one stret 
of the Alaskan highway goes not where the 
Army engineers planned to send it, but where 
a woman, Mrs? Dorothy Macintosh wanted it 
Two years or so ago when surveyors stakec 
out the highway they moved along the old gold 
rush trail of "98 which went right past he 
door. They were followed by constructing 
gangs which brought her a new and large pros 
perity. Then, engineers, aiming to shorten the 
distance to Fairbanks, laid out a new stretch 
of road eight miles away. It looked like th 
end of her prosperity and her friends tried te 
persuade her to move to the new route. B 
she refused to be perturbed, to do anything 
about it except to leave it in the Lord’s hands 
Finally, the engineers announced that th 
country along the new route was so rough tha 
putting through a new road would not 
worth the trouble. So, they declared th 
stretch past her door an official part of th 
highway. 

One fact, however, in Mrs. Macintosh’s atti 
tude, must not be overlooked. Some years be 
fore, another surveying party, seeking a rout 
for a railroad, surveyed the same location aj 
the suggested short cut, decided that it wai 
too rugged, and abandoned the project. On 
member of that earlier party had been her hus 
band. ) 

Such is the essential quality of meekness} 
trusting in the truth of that which has bee 
revealed to confirm itself anew in the experi 
ence of every new generation, doing that whi ' 
lies in accord with that truth. Christian meek 
ness, then, is trusting in the saving power a 
Christ Jesus to win the men and women o 
each new generation, doing that which He ha 
commanded us to do as His disciples. 

We need such meekness now. We will nee 
it always. As Robert Browning wrote: “ 
man’s reach must exceed his gtasp .. i 
Mark Twain made evident: the character an 
quality of a nation is most truly manifest i 
its humble folk, the men and women and chi 
dren of its everyday. For the Word of 
which is able to save our souls must be ré 
ceived with meekness. 


Conversion 

The two parables, the Prodigal Son and the Pent 
tent Thief, are identical, revealing the nature of s 
and of forgiveness. Both are found in the Gosp 
of Luke, the Gospel to the lost—S. J. Reid, D.D. 
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Wounds And Scars 


IAGONALLY across the outer joint of 
the thumb is a white scar, all that 
remains, beside a few clear-cut memories 

of a juvenile, home-talent, three-ring circus of 
brash boyhood days and more particularly of 
the wild-animal act in which a ‘“‘feerocious’’ 
and certainly an insufficiently tamed Chickaree 
brought quick and unanticipated termination 
to the show, left the slash of his incisors on 
the thumb and made effectual his release from 
the show business, all in a split second. 

The pain and infection are long gone. The 
angry red gradually faded leaving the irregular 
white-lined scar to defy the years. Only on 
very rare occasions does the memory, starting 
from the scar, press back through the lengthen- 
ing years to dwell upon the source of it. Today 
the mind is occupied with the blackened nail 
on the same thumb, where the hammer recently 
fell, a matter of more immediate discomfort 
and more immediate concern. 

Thus it ever is. The hurt and distress of 
yesterday is soothed and tempered by the dis- 
ress of today. Time is a balm for great as 
well as lesser pain which, unfortunately, is apt 
© dim out completely, in the hurt of the 
noment, those of yesteryear it were better not 
0 forget. The scar remains but too often it 
‘ails to remind. 

Of such truth am I reminded as I read the 
easeless pleas for the persecuted of the Hitler 
egime, in foreign lands. 

Pointing out that indifference to such perse- 

utions abroad ‘‘would leave a black stain upon 

he record of any country which wants to be 
egarded as Christian’, one urges that we 

‘refuse to be silent in the presence of this 
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crime and to do everything to aid and 
comfort.” 

He continues, “Even if we see no practical 
way of going to their assistance, we must at 
least cry out in protest and identify ourselves 
in sympathy with the victims of an unchristian 
race policy.” 

Not without reason many hold that if we 
“see no practical way of going to their assist- 
ance,” that in itself justifies a “‘hands off” pol- 
icy, for we go out after a “black stain” for the 
record of the country or of the church unless 
we go armed with something a bit more con- 
crete than cries of protest and sympathy. Cries 
of sympathy and protest never filled an empty 
stomach nor stayed a hangman’s noose. 

But of greater moment are the implications 
of that “black stain’ of indifference, for how 
in the name of sturdy, upstanding Christianity, 
may we seek “black stains’ on distant shores 
so long as we merely talk about and then 
ignore the “black stain” on our own? Our 
own “black stain’ antedates Hitlerism’s satanic 
anti-semitism by generations and to date we 
“see no practical way of going to their assist- 
ance’ and continue through the years to smear 
our queet consciences by crying out in ineffec- 
tual protest and offering the bitter stone of 
sympathy for the sweet bread of deed. 

It is again, as it is so repeatedly, the scar of 
yesterday is less vivid than the wound of today. 
We forget the one as we dwell upon the other. 

“Any country which wants to be regarded as 
Christian’”’ had better erase the last vestige of 
the “black stain’ upon its own record before 
inviting others from foreign climes. If 
America does nothing more than “cry out in 
protest” and “identify itself in sympathy’’, it 
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actually does nothing for any persecuted and 
it does less than nothing for itself. 

Today calls for the Church and the country 
to learn the wisdom, the elemental wisdom, of 
spending more on deed and less on word, or 
it will be wholly out of step and harmony, out 
of sympathy, with those millions who will 
shortly return home demanding a nation and 
a church whose muscular ability at least equals 
its verbal. Talk is cheap on the battlefront. 
Deeds, only, count. 

Awe 
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What’s In A Name 


T WAS a beauty to look at. Like a dream 
| thing its glossy, two-toned coat of enamel 
reflected the vari-colored, overhead flood- 
lights in the display window where it stood, 
the last word in streamlining and bright-work. 
Nothing as beautiful as it could long remain 
in a display-window and shortly it was housed 
in the Jones garage, a family chariot indeed, 
of which the new owners were unrestrainedly 
proud. 

But, even today, all is not gold that glitters. 
The new car, glorious as it was to behold, had 
inner shortcomings under its glossy hood and 
when one prideful ride for the Jones family 


came to an abrupt and wholly unanticipated - 


termination, Jones was told that the engine had 
“frozen” from insufficient lubrication, the cyl- 
inders were so badly scored they would have 
to be re-bored and the main bearings were 
“shot”’. 

The repair job was assumed by the dealer, 
for obviously it was not the fault of the driver 
and particularly because the Jones car was not 
the first of its kind, the operation of which was 
of lesser charm than its shiny enamel coat. 

Actually, the company Board of Directors 
had long been concerned over the car. They 
knew that if the car was to serve a worthy 
purpose, something would have to be done, 
something radical, before the reputation of the 
car and its makers went into the long threat- 
ened tailspin. So they went into special 
session. 

At the final meeting of the series, to which 
factory foremen, supervisors, even individual 
laborers and sub-contractors had been called 
to give their views on how to correct a bad 
situation, Board agreement was reached and 
official action taken, 

It was the consensus that any change in the 
car, itself, would involve retooling, changes in 
plant layout, additional material, engineering 
and mold-loft problems and hours, increased 
overhead and a period where there could be no 
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production, no sale, no income. So why assume 
the grief of changing the car? After all 
wasn’t it the most beautiful car on the market, 
bar none? 

But a change was made, for shortly there 
appeared on the company stationery, over the 
main door of the plant offices and on all of its 
advertising the words, “Of America”, add 
to the old corporate name of the company. 
That, thought the Board, should take care o 
the matter. 

Crazy? Of course it was crazy. Thing 
don’t move that way in the industrial world. 
If they did the car-buying public would sto 
to admire the appearance of the shiny orna 
ment in the display-window and then go ©: 
down Main Street to buy another breed of 
which would not be a pain both in the ne 
and in the pocketbook, one whose reputatio 
over the years promised that it would give 
uncomplainingly, that transportation for whic 
all cars are supposed to be made. 

After all it is no different in God's business 
That vehicle which fails to provide dependabl¢ 
transportation for those who wish to go some 
where, is no vehicle, and changing its name of 
that of its producers won't make it such. 


he | 


P atient iy A Be F / 


(To the Women’s War Services Group) 


They're working still 

With bits of cloth and thread, 
To which they add 

A ready will, 

And loving, faithful hearts, 
That forth another gift of love 
May go, to light afresh, 

The candle that burns low 

In some war scourged life. 


What tribute of regard 

Is it we owe 

To such as these who labor, 
Perhaps not to know 

The life to which they bring 
The glow of comfort? 


And still they labor, 

Of their love, with patient hands, 
As unto Him, who knows 

And understands 

W hat. blessedness it is, 

To give, and ask no other gain. 


—G. A. LEICHLITER. 
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THE CHURCH 


AT WORK 


Prepare for Religious Education 
Week, September 24, October 1, 1944 


Plans for emphasis on Religious Education 
are being made by all the denominations, and 
eight days (Sept. 24- Oct. 1) have been set 
aside for special observance throughout the 
country. The general theme, as announced by 
International Journal of Religious Education, is 
“Power for These Times.” 

Bulletins will be issued by individual pub- 
lishing houses to be mailed to ministers on 
their membership roll. Themes announced by 
various groups include: 

1. “Give the Child a Chance.” 

2..“‘Needed Now! Christian Teachers.” 

3. “Forward Together.” 

Plans for the observance include courses in 
Leadership Training, Dedication Services for 
Leaders, Installation of Officers, Home Night, 
Family Night, Promotions, Youth Night, 
Homes Visitation, Rally Day, Elders and Dea- 
cons Reception in Sunday School Rooms, Junior 
Choir Dedication, Each-One-Win-One Cam- 
paign, Candlelight Service, Memorial Service 
for Youth in service of the country, ‘Parish 
Daughters” and “Parish Sons” Nights. 

In addition to suggestions from your pub- 
lishing house, write to The Standard Publish- 
ing Company, David C. Cook Company, Good- 
enough and Woglom, Ernst Kaufmann, Wil- 
liam H. Dietz Company, Woolverton Printing 
Company, for additional help. You will find 
page numbers for their addresses in any issue 
of The Expositor by looking in the list of 
“Where to Buy.” 

Ryan Lantern Slide and Bond Slide Com- 
pany, will have suggestions for special services 
and educational entertainment for special eve- 
mings. The Audio-Visual Religious Service, 
28 East Eighth Street, Chicago, and The Re- 
ligious Film Association, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y., will have lists of suit- 
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able films for rental or purchase for community 
wide use. Do not overlook the worshipful 
atmosphere created by dignified candlelight 
services. 

Plans should be made weeks in advance of 
Religious Education Week, because everyone is 
busy in the workaday program. Announce- 
ments for mailing and for local newspapers 
should be ready early, and parish telephone 
plans should include detailed lists with cor- 
rect addresses and telephone numbers to be 
distributed to those selected to make the calls, 


Ministerial Candidates 
and Selective Service Rules 


Selective Service rulings concerning military 
exemption of ministerial candidates should be 
studied carefully by every minister, in order to 
be able to advise young men who plan such a 
career. “While the consideration given to stu- 
dents is extremely generous, the conditions un- 
der which the ruling operates are very strict, 
as they should be,” says The Christian Advo- 
cate, July, 1944. 

The following statement from the Methodist 
Commission on Ministerial Training covers the 
essential facts, and with these every minister 
should become familiar. Further inquiries on 
the matter may be addressed to the Ministerial 
Commission of your own denomination. 


Ministerial Candidates 


Draft exemption accorded men who fulfil 
certain requirements 


Nashville, Tenn.—Answering inquiries con- 
cerning the recent ruling of Selective Service 
pertaining to a candidate for the ministry, the 
Methodist Commission on Ministerial Training 
here has outlined steps which must be taken 
by any man who desires sincerely to enter the 
ministry. 
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Before he becomes eighteen years of age the 
candidate should: 

1. Apply through his pastor for a license to 
pteach. The license will be issued by the Dis- 
trict Licensing Committee. 

2. Register with the Conference board of 
ministetial training which will need to make a 
statement to the effect that the applicant has 
been accepted as a candidate for the ministry. 
(Further certification should come from the 
bishop of the area stating that candidates for 
the ministry are definitely needed. ) 

3. Apply to an accredited theological semi- 
nary, be accepted by the seminary, and pursue 
further pre-theological study on an accelerated 
schedule under the direction of the seminary 
though not in it. 

The Commission anticipates that seminaries 
will within a reasonable time provide a blank 
for each candidate to fill out. 


Radio Uses Studied by Preachers 


Five ‘‘air-minded” Preachers received fellow- 
ship awards for summer Radio study, as a re- 
sult of a plan sponsored by the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Congregational- 
Christian Churches. The awards were made 
on the basis of ability and interest in Radio as 
related to Religious Education, by a committee 
composed of 

James Rowland Angell 

Max Jordan 

Sterling Fisher 

James Flint 

Truman Douglas 

Everett-Gy, Parker 

Each award recipient will attend one of the 
three NBC summer institutes at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Evanston University, or the University 
of California, nine weeks duration, beginning 
June 26th. The fellowship awards were made 
to 

Charles M. Crowe, St. Louis, Mo. 

Harley Patterson, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Edwin T. Randall, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bernard Montgomery, Portland, Ore. 

Robert S. Steele, Hartford, Conn. 


Summer Parties for Small Fry 


Disruption of American home life during 
the last several years has resulted in emphasis 
on Vacation Bible Schools, supervised play- 
grounds, children’s hour at the local theaters, 
Junior Church services, summer Sunday school 
sessions. 
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-them one year in the ministry. 


Several communities report cooperation J 
tween local PTA and Playground groups in a 
weekly ‘“Penny-Toter’s Picnic’ lunch in the 
local park or playground. . | 

The planners bear in mind that the chief 
need is for color in decorations, festive atmos- 
phere, plenty of music. No rich or heavy foods 
are considered, candy is barred, as well as tea, 
coffee, or fountain drinks. Flags make the 
most acceptable decoration, and there should be 
several large flags and as many small flags 
as you can find space for. Miniature flags 
should be placed near each paper plate. Music 
can be supplied by phonograph or radio. 

Refreshments should be limited to the sim- 
plest foods available, such as crackers, peanut 
butter or jelly sandwiches, raw fruits if avail 
able, ice cream, milk or water to drink. Avoid 
“dress-up” suggestions for the children, as they 
are better off in play clothes. 

Group singing, competitive sports, make-be- 
lieve circuses, etc., will step up the interest. 
Awards should be 10c Victory Stamps. 


Anniversary Thoughts 


Achievement inventories in printed form } 
have been received from several subscribers. 
These cover a pastoral review of growth and 
achievement for five, 10 and 20 years; one of 
This is a 
healthy exercise, but equally important is the 
goal for the months or years ahead. Particu- 
larly is this true of mental and spiritual growth 
and achievement, personal appearance ane 
health, all of which are finally translated into 
service to Jesus Christ, and your neighbor. 
One pastor makes a permanent achievement in- 
ventory on each anniversary and compares this 
with what has gone ahead. The last several 
years, he has found that Church members and 
officers desire to keep him company in this 
annual summing up. 


Minister Repeats Sermon 
He Gave 50 Years Ago ; 


Fifty years ago this spring, the Rev. William 
Wagner, a newly ordained minister of the 
Evangelical Church, hitched a horse, affection- 
ately called “John”, to a cart and plowed 
through a blizzard to preach his first sermon. 
On his 50th anniversary in the ministry, he 
pulled out that sermon and preached it again. 
‘Text, I Cor. 2:2. “For I determined not to 
know anything among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified.” 

“What would you do if you had your life to 
live again?’ was asked of the 71-year-old 
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minister. “I have held fast to one thought 
through all these years,” he said. ‘Nowhere 
have we such a display of love as in the death 
of Christ for the salvation of men. All may 
find pardon through Christ. Not for a few 
only has He bought salvation, but for all who 
will have it. 

“What is there to hope for today in the 
world? We talk about durable peace. No 
army, Navy, Or air corps ever made more than 
an armistice. The only one who made peace 
was our Lord, Jesus Christ. The only hope 
for mankind and peace is through God. If I 
had my life to live over again, I'd do the 
same thing, Preach Jesus Christ.” 


Pamphlet Materials on Current 
Social Issues 


_ Information on various views of social ques- 
tions may be obtained through a detailed list 
of available pamphlets appearing in the July- 
August, 1944, issue of International Journal of 
Religious Education. 

The list is classified under the following 
heads: 

A. Social Problems 

B. War and Industry, Economics, Labor 

Problems 
C. World Conflict, War and Peace, Recon- 
struction 

D. Miscellaneous 

Here is available to every minister, at modest 
price, and in condensed form, seasoned thought 
and conclusion on ‘“‘test’’ questions which 
Christians must face, if goals are to be at- 
rained. Bothersome? Irritating? Terrifying? 
Yes, all of these, and more, but hiding from 
them by returning to what we call “normal 
life’ will not remove them. Like a thorn in 
the sole of your foot, which must be removed 
before you can walk comfortably, so these 
uestions will not be put away, if we would 
go on. You can probably find the Interna- 
ional Journal in your local library, if you are 
not a subscriber. 


if a Jew Says This, What Do You Say? 


Sholem Asch, a Jew, author of the famous 
novel ‘‘The Nazarene,” has made one of the 
most careful and intelligent studies of Jesus 
ever attempted. He said, at the completion of 
his study: ‘‘Jesus Christ, to me, is the out- 
standing personality of all time, all history, 
50th Son of God and Son of Man. Everything 
he ever said or did has value for us today, and 
hat is something you can say of no other man, 
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alive or dead-—no other teacher, Jewish, Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan, Buddhist. He is a teach- 
et whose teachings are still a guidepost for the 
world we live in. Buddha influenced millions, 
but only about five per cent of his teaching 
has basic value for the twentieth century. One 
or another of these teachers may have some- 
thing basic for an Oriental, an Arab or an 
Occidental, but every act and every word of 
Jesus has value for every one of us wherever 
we ate.’ —Epiphany Call, Milwaukee. 


Hearing Aids in Churches 


Many subscribers have inquired about avail- 
able hearing aids for Church installation since 
the beginning of the war. There is yet no 
promise of delivery date. However, if you 
are interested in undertaking such installation 
when the equipment is available, the budget 
should be planned now, and the information 
secured for placing a definite order, or actually 
placing such an order is suggested. 

When conversion from war industry to 
peace-time products is permitted, there will be 
a tush of orders from countless sources, and 
it will be ‘first come, first served.’ Orders 
registered now for future delivery will re- 
ceive attention as soon as conversion is per- 
mitted. 


Visual Education 


Visual Education equipment, like all other 
equipment, has gone to war for the duration. 
However, study of types of equipment and 
their uses at this time, probable costs, budget 
planning, and pledges are timely, so orders can 
be placed when advisable. 

There are uses in Church work for many 
types of equipment. There are projectors for 
glass slides, projectors for film slides, projectors 
for silent motion pictures, and projectors for 
sound films. Each serves a purpose and can 
be used in women’s missionary groups, young 
people’s training, children’s groups, men’s 
study groups, general parish activities. Slides 
and films on many subjects are available for 
rental or purchase, and there are definite 
sources of distribution upon which you can 
rely. 

In making inquiries, we must all bear in 
mind that all offices not actually in govern- 
ment work are short of clerical help for the 
usual routine work and details, and that quotas 
for war delivery must be met before anything 
else can be undertaken. 

Plans for inter-Church purchases of equip- 
ment are underway in some communities, where 
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individual Churches do not have use for the 
various types of equipment, or feel they can- 
not afford such an investment. 


48 Outstanding Religious Books 
of the Year, Chosen by Committee 


The list of outstanding Religious books of 
the year, May 1, 1943 — May 1, 1944, as 
sponsored by the American Library Association, 
and selected by a committee of experts, was 
released by the association. The committee 
included Halford E. Luccock, Professor of 
Homiletics, Yale Divinity School; Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert, Jr., President, Pacific 
School of Religion; John K. Ryan, Associate 
Professor of Philosophy, Catholic University of 
America; Matthew Spinka, Professor of Church 
History, Hartford Theological Seminary; Louis 
Finkelstein, President, Jewish Theological 
Seminary; Edna M. Hull, Division of Philoso- 
phy and Religion, Cleveland Public Library, 
Chairman. 

Three titles were chosen by unanimous vote: 
1. McCown’s “The Ladder of Progress in 
Palestine,” Harper; Maritain’s “The Rights of 
Man and Natural Law,’ Scribner; Newman's 
“A Newman Treasury,’ Longmans. 

More detailed information on the list will 
be included in the Book Review section of the 
September issue of The Expositor, as the list 
was received too late for this issue. 


Chapel Built By Bridegroom 


A small chapel designed and built by Mr. 
Josef. Madarra, adjoining his house on the 
summit of a hill in East Otto, Cattaraugus 
County, New York, will be the setting for his 
wedding, Saturday morning, August 12, 1944, 
according to the Buffalo Evening News. 

Later to be opened to the community for 
religious purposes, non-sectarian in character, 
the chapel, now being erected after two years 
of planning and work, has an interior 24 ft. 
long, 12 ft. wide and 161/, ft. high, with buff 
walls of imitation Bermuda sandstone, and a 
ceiling of corrugated effect and colored in tones 
of blue, ranging from dark to light. 

‘Outside the chapel will be finished in white 
brick, with two steeples, one 10 ft. high and a 
smaller one to carry the music of electric chimes 
and of an electric organ which Mr. Madarra 
now is building from three house organs. “It 
will take all winter to finish,” he says. 

The chapel altar is of solid oak with a 
bronze tabernacle having six bronze candle- 
sticks. On each side of the altar is an angel 
figure, 41/, ft. high. As a background a red 
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-oner, sustain him in body, mind and soul. If 


brocaded drapery will be used, depending foot 
a small stained glass window. Blue velvet 
carpet will be used down the center aisle. Seven’ 

small pews of oak to match the altar are on 

each side of the aisle, and the trim also matches 

the altar. 

Three stained glass windows are on each 
side, and two doors, one opening into the 
house and one outside, have-windows of art 
glass. Between the two doors is the figure of a _ 
kneeling angel holding a large shell. ) 

“The organ is lots of work to make,” Mr, 
Madarra admits. It will be large for the 
chapel, but that will be cared for by putting 
the console back of the rear pew, with the 
works and pipes in the balcony at the reat 
of the chapel. 


A Prayer For the Times 


O Merciful God, who didst send thine own 
son to us, we pray for him who is reported 
missing in action. Thou knowest the fears 
within our hearts lest this message means the 
end. Yet, thou dost understand the burning 
hope within our souls. 

His life was so clean, his nature so ee 
and lovable, his ideals so lofty and noble. 
is hard for us to believe that he is gone. | 

O Gracious God, if it be thy will, spare his } 
life and bring him back to us. If he is a pris- 


he is wounded, rest thy healing hands upon 
his broken body. If he is dead, grant that the 
news which is sure to come will not shake 
our faith nor cause bitterness to rise within 
our spirits. Give us an assurance that life 
does not end here but, in thy great love for 
us, thou hast plans with magnificence beyond 
‘our fondest dreams. 

For his life, with all its virtues, we give 
thee hearty thanks. Give us grace to follow 
his good example, that, with him, we may be 
partakers of thy heavenly Kingdom. May his 
radiance illumine our lives and his faith under- 
gird our doubting moments. 

So into thy hands we rest our fears, we 
place our anxieties, we carry on with courage, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
—Wallace Fridy, Minister, Layman, S. C., 4 

The Christian Advocate, June 8, 1944. 


Servicemen Discuss Practical Topics 


“The Link,” a paper for servicemen, indi 
cates how many men in national service en 
joy coming together for discussion of religiou 
topics. These men, intensely practical an 
facing reality, relate their discussions to th 
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ife both of today and the” coming days of 
eace, as indicated by one list of topics: 


Discussion Topics 


Selected at the U. S. Naval Training 
Station, Sampson, New York. 


Shrist and Today’s War 

The Christian in military life. 

. Effective personal devotions. 

. What does the Lord’s Supper do? 
. The Bible—emergency equipment ? 
. What prayers does God hear? 

. Prayer and our spiritual growth. 
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Christ and Tomorrow’s Human Relationships 
1. How to cope with profanity and drinking. 
2. How Christians should face race prob- 

lems. 
3. What price missions? 
4. Can the Good Neighbor Policy be ex- 

5 tended to the world? 

5. How to bring Christ to the world of 
tomorrow. 


Christ and the Coming Peace 
1. The place of service men in the Church. 
2. Is the punishment of war criminals neces- 
sary? 
3. What are Christian bases for peace? 
4. The Christian Church’s role in winning 
the peace. 
5. How to maintain the coming peace. 
6. The Church after the war. 


Sowing Seeds of Danger 


What seeds of danger are we sowing in the 
hearts of young men when we send them into 
battle filled with faith in a God of miracles? 
See such a young man on the field of battle. 
He charges up the enemy beach, armed with 
the firm conviction that, because he has faith 
in God, no harm can come to him. See him 
cut down by the vicious fire of his heathen 
foe and then, in the last fleeting moments of 
his life on earth, he turns his face away from 
God. He is saddened; disillusioned. Some- 
body has lied to him. God has failed him. 
There really is no God. 

On the other hand, picture a young man to 
whom has been preached and taught the true 
Gospel of salvation by grace through faith in 
Jesus Christ. He has no illusions about the 
fact that he might be wounded or killed. He 
doesn’t think that he leads a charmed life. 
Then if danger, wounds or death do come, he 
is ready to meet them. In the last moments 
of life he may turn his face towards the Saviour 
whom he loves. In the promise of his Saviour 
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he finds peace with God. Firm in his mind 
is the promise of his heavenly Father that He 
will be with him, no matter what the situa- 
tion. He can say, “Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” His 
heart may be filled with joy and hope as he 
hears ringing in his ears the gracious invita- 
tion, “Come ye blessed of my Father and in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you.” 

Let us then preach and teach, not a God 
whose mighty hand will turn the bullets in 
their courses to protect His children, but rather 
of a loving father who goes with his children 
and makes them ready to meet what comes. 
Let us have faith, not fetish—Lvzeut. Louis H. 
Valbracht, Ch. C., U.S. N., in The Lutheran. 


Chaplain Denounces Untrue Army Wives 


Infidelity of wives of servicemen “wading through 
hell, sweat and blood’ overseas was denounced 
Thursday by an Army chaplain, who has served 22 
months with officers and men of the Air Transport 
Command who are risking their lives “around the 
clock” to deliver Allied military supplies from India 
across the Himalayas to China. 

Maj. John S. Garrenton, staff chaplain for the 
India-China wing of the Air Transport Command, 
told a press conference that requests for divorce from 
wives of the men present one of the greatest problems 
he encounters. The reasons for the divorce, he said, © 
are usually one thing—the wife at home has become 
infatuated or has fallen in love with somebody else. 

Speaking from his experience in counseling soldiers, 
who are stunned and confused by demands for divorce 
and reports of unfaithfulness of their wives, Maj. 
Garrenton minced no words in saying what he 
thought of these women: 

“The woman who has a husband overseas wading 
through hell, sweat and blood and who is playing 
around with another man is the lowest thing I know, 
and the next lowest thing I know is the man who 
runs around with her.” 

The statement supplemented reports brought back 
recently by members of a special mission of the Army 
& Navy Chaplains Commission. .According to federal 
Jaw, no serviceman overseas can be sued for divorce 
without his consent, so lawyers representing wives 
seeking a divorce send legal papers asking for the 
serviceman’s permission to sue. 

“T think what this country really needs is a good 
bombing to let people know we are really at war,” 
Maj. Garrenton said.—Washington Post. 


The Cross 


The cross did not remain on Calvary. It marched 
out across the Roman Empire. It leaped on those 
proud standards of earlier days, and got itself em- 
blazoned there. It fluttered over Europe, in dark 
forests, on lonely castles. It pointed the patient 
centuries to a better way of treating men than man 
had found. It brought men face to face with the 
stark reality of love’s triumph where hate would 
always fail. Very few believed it really, but multi- 
tudes haltingly swore devotion to it—Paul Scherer, 
D.D. 
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“Stand fast in the spirit, with one soul striving 
for the Gospel, and in nothing affrighted by 
adversaries.’ —Phil, 1:27. 


HESE are days of stress and strain and 
T calamity. We have more than war on our 

hands. We have a seething race prob- 
lem, we have a baffling labor problem, an 
alarming juvenile delinquency problem and a 
general let-down in morality all along the way. 
And you can’t blame God for any of it! 

Now that we are in this war, our only choice 
is to fight it out until victory is won. But man 
alone is to blame for the mess the world is in, 
and what a sorry mess it is! Man himself 
sowed the seeds for this war. Man himself 
laid the plans for this war. Man alone stafted 
this war. 

As long as God gives man free will, the abil- 
ity to choose between right and wrong, the 
faculty to hate or to love, the privilege of 
determining whether his philosophy of life will 
be one of selfishness or unselfishness, so long 
can man plan, start and carry on war. So, this 
war is the madness of Godless men. 

War with all of its monstrous and hideous 
deeds, with the wreckage of bombed cities, 
with homes lying in total ruin, with schools 
and churches demolished, with the mangled 
bodies of thousands of innocent children, with 
millions of dead civilians and combatants, with 
the heart-rending spectacle of destitute conti- 
nents; is the penalty man has to pay for his 
frustration of God’s will, his thwarting of 
God's purpose, his defiance of God's law and 
his rejection of God’s love. 

You can’t blame God for this War any more 
than you could blame Him if a man ignored 
the law of gravitation and jumped to his death 
from the top of the Empire State Building. The 
truth of the matter is that war is God’s heart- 
break. God is suffering in this war as much 
as anybody. It is literally breaking His heart 
to pieces. You can remember that too! 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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~ but is limited by our indifference. There were 
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WHEN THE WIND BLOWS 


RAY R. FISHER 


God is limited not in power or wisdom or 
love but in the failure of mankind to cooperate 
with Him. ‘He maketh wars to cease unto the 
ends of the earth.” We are not ready for God 
to make this war to cease. We haven't had any 
change of heart as a nation or as a world. The 
thing that distresses me most is that very few 
of us as individuals have had a change of 
heart and that is where the change must always 
begin, in the individual’s own heart. If God 
gave us victory now, what arrogance we woul 
have. We would say, “look what we did—we 
won another war—just as we won all the other 
wars in which we have engaged.”” Well, if we 
are going to win this war, why ask God 
stop it? 

God is not limited in power, wisdom or love, 


people who lost lives in the flood of 19364 
because they could not be convinced of thei 
peril. “God alone can save—but God canno 
save alone’. God is able up to the point 0 
human responsibility, up to a point where man 
with his free will, cooperates. I have ofte 
wondered why God gave man free will, w 
he does not force man to love him, obey hit 
and love his fellow man. The answer, of 
course, is always the same. Without free will 
man would only be a machine or, at best, ¢ 
puppet with strings which God pulled. | 

Suppose you arranged for one hundred met 


would it take you to build your house than i 
they all came at eight o'clock and all worke¢ 
hard ? 
People keep asking, “why does it take s¢ 
long to christianize the world?” Christ can 
two thousand years ago. Why hasn’t the stor} 
been told to everyone? If everybody workes 
at it, the task would soon be completed. Bui 


| 


The Expositot 


a 


yrkers are so indifferent, and so God is 
uited. 
How long has it been since you won a soul? 
yw many people have you brought into your 
urch? How faithfully have you given God 
> one-tenth which belongs to Him, to carry 
his work? How many times have you been 
sent from the service when you could have 
en here? How many times have you failed 
pray because you didn’t feel like praying? 
thaps you are one of God’s limitation! 
In that unique play ‘‘Green Pastures’, the 
yd sent Gabriel to investigate the earth at 
e time of the flood. Do you recall the report 
uich Gabriel brought back? ‘Lord, there ain’t 
thing fastened down there no more.’ Do 
u suppose that is about the kind of report 
abriel would give about America—this “land 
the free and home of the brave’? This 
uristian. America! “There ain't nothing 
stened down no more’. 
There is a war going on. There is a race 
oblem. There is a Labor problem. There is 
_ increase in juvenile delinquency, there are 
oken homes up and down the land across 
id back again, there is a moral let-down all 
ong the way. The Land is filled with lost 
uls. 
What are we going to do about it? 
There are several procedures that we can 
aploy! Like an ostrich, we can stick our 
ads in the sand and refuse to hear or see the 
arming conditions all around us or we can 
low ourselves to become so engrossed in pur- 
it of business and pleasure that it will help 
; to forget the world is on fire. Chaos and 
Jamity always find many people who, like 
ero, fiddle while Rome burns. If we do not 
se either of these, of course, there is always 
e procedure of despair, to sit down and cry: 
9, it’s terrible, terrible’ and do absolutely 
thing about it. If you want to go a step 
ther, you can follow the procedure of the 
nic and say: ““What’s the use? There’s noth- 
g we can do about it so we will get what we 
n for ourselves while the getting is good’. 
Then there is always the Christian program 
' working all the harder and standing all the 
‘mer in the Christian faith when the sky is 
rk and the world trembles! St. Paul, waiting 
yr his execution in Rome, outlined the course 
hen he wrote to the persecuted Christians in 
hilippi: “Stand fast in the spirit, with one 
ul striving for the Gospel, and in nothing 
frighted by adversaries”’. 
Something can be done God’s way about a 
lined world! Jesus was very sure of that. So 
ire was He, that He could whisper through 
e dark to a thief on the cross and say 
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‘courage’. “This day thou shalt be with me 
in Paradise’. 

Something can be done God’s way about a 
ruined world. God’s way is the Christian’s 
way. The text expresses it: ‘Stand fast in the 
spirit (assured of the presence of God), with 
one soul striving for the Gospel (bringing the 
Kingdom here on earth), and in nothing af- 
frighted by adversaries.” While you and God 
are building a better world, you will also be 
gtowing a soul fit for God’s Eternal, Divine 
companionship. Don’t forget that either! 
“Thou shalt be with me in Paradise.” 

“There ain’t nothing fastened down here no 
more.” 

Back in the early days of the country fair I 
understand it was the custom of the farmers not 
only to bring their produce for exhibition but 
to hire their laborers for the coming year. 
The farmer asks him, “what can you do?” 
The man replies, “I can sleep when the wind 
blows.” “Can you drive a team?” “I can 
sleep when the wind blows.” ‘Do you know 
how to care for stock?’ Still the same reply, 
“I can sleep when the wind blows.” 

The farmer did not like the man’s attitude 
and he liked his replies less, but he liked 
his looks. So, he hired him and lo, he was the 
best ‘hired man’ he ever had. He handled 
the stock well and took good care of them. 
He was industrious and raised an excellent 
crop. 

In the evening he did the chores dutifully 

and the children were simply wild about him 
as they played on his knee. 
' One night a storm blew up. The farmer 
went to the foot of the stairs and called to the 
hired man but received no answer to his re- 
peated calls. In disgust he said to himself, “I 
suppose I shall have to see that everything is 
securely fastened. When he reached the 
stables he found all the stock in their proper 
places with the doors properly latched. As 
he started to return to the house he remembered 
the hay stack in the back of the barn. He 
knew that it had blown over but decided to 
take a look anyway. He found the hay stack 
securely moored with cables running from the 
top of the stack to the ground. As he made 
his way back to the house he knew what the 
man had meant when he said, “I can sleep 
when the wind blows’. 

If we will ‘“‘stand fast in the spirit (assured 
of God’s presence), with our soul striving for 
the Gospel (bringing God’s Kingdom here on 
earth), and in nothing affrighted by adver- 
saries’’ we, too, can sleep when the wind blows. 


It’s not difficult to meet expenses these days. In 
fact, you meet them evetrywhere—N. Y. American. 
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“Text: “Blow the trumpet in Zion.” —Joel 2:1. 


“Better to see your cheek grown hollow 
Better to see your temple worn, 
Than to forget to follow, follow, 
After the sound of a silver horn. 


Better to bind your hair with willow, 
And follow, follow until you die, 

Than to sleep with your head on a golden 
pillow, 
Nor lift it up when the hunt goes by.” 


ODAY when bugles are blowing, setting 
“the wild echoes flying’”’ there is need for 
a trumpet call in the church; ‘the sound 

of a silver horn.” 

The church has been thought of as the 
‘ecclesia’, the called out. The world was 
characterized as very wicked and the church 
was the congregation or the segregation of 


THE SOUND OF 


ORVA 


holy ones. Monasticism was practiced in the 
extremes. Holy orders were formed. In dress 


and conduct the people of the church were out ~ 


of this world. As far as the work and struggle 
of the world was concerned, the church “fell 
out’; it no longer followed on. It became 
natrow, sectarian and busy with the problem of 
saving itself. 


“Better to see your cheek grown hollow, 
Better to see your temple worn 
Than to forget to follow, follow, 
After the sound of a silver horn.” 
—Elinor Wylie. 
The church has been thought of as an ark 
somewhat after the fashion of Noah's; a vessel 
of refuge. The world was doomed. In the 
church was salvation. Affairs of this life were 
no concern of the church people. Religion 
was an escape; men were forsaken for per- 
sonal safety. The church no longer sailed forth 
“fair as the moon, clear as the sun and terrible 
as an army with banners’. It was anchored. 
World conditions did not challenge it to “‘sub- 
due” and “replenish” the earth so that God’s 
kingdom might come and His will be done “in 
earth as it is in heaven’. For it there was no 
trumpet call to service that shivered through 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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its soul, arousing it to go forth = 


and to conquer.” 5 
“Better to see your cheek grown hollow, 
Better to see your temple worn, 
Than to forget to follow, follow, 
After the sound of a silver horn.” 


The church has been thought of as a reposi 
tory of holy archives. The revelation of Goc 
was complete. What had been said “by then 
of old time’ was enough. The fact that th 
Lord had said he had many things to say t 
them, that the Spirit of truth would be sent t 
guide them, was forgotten. God had beer 
silent since Patmos; there had been no visior 
since the days of John. “Without a vision the 
people perish”; the church was dying anc 
became the museum for ancient things. The 
business of the people of God was to hole 
what they had; to stop where they were. The 


A SILVER HORN 


bugle had blown and its echoes were dying 
dying, dying. 
“Better to see your cheek grown hollow, 
Better to see your temple worn, 
Than to forget to follow, follow, 
After the sound of a silver horn.” 


The church has been thought of as an insti 
tution to keep God in a good humor. Pattern 
and routines of worship were outlined. Spe 
sacerdotal trappings were designed to be worn 
Credos were rhetorically formed to be 
cisely recited. Orders of services were worked 
out for every Sunday in the year. Chants an 
liturgies were to be entoned properly. If th 
rituals and ceremonies were formally carrie 
out, God was pleased. In extreme cases ethic 
had no part. God was pleased with oblations 
incense, the calling of assemblies and appointes 
feasts. For centuries the same round is folk 
lowed. Here the church stopped. It did no 
follow on. : 


“Better to see your cheek grown hollow, 
Better to see your temple worn, 
Than to forget to follow, follow, 
After the sound of a silver horn.” 


The church has been thought of as a sort 0 
social club. Uniting with the church was th 
conventional thing to do. The well-groome 
came here. It was a sort of religious lodge 


weet 


had no challenging ideals. The people of 
e church were to be kept quiet and com- 
tted. Sermons were to abound with culture 
d philosophy and be well larded with the 
west word-creations of psychology. The 
utch was comfortable with deep carpets and 
ib rooms; it had settled down well satisfied 
th itself. 

Now, in all these conceptions of the church 
ere are elements of what the church should 
in truth, but the trumpet call of God—God 
10 is marching on—is no longer obeyed, if 
is even heard! The church has forgotten to 
llow after the sound of the silver horn. 
Here are some bugle calls of God that 
ould mean reveille to the church and arouse 
t from slumber. 

1. We are now experiencing something 
eater than a war between nations. Changes 
¢ being made and the war is the result not 
e cause of these changes. Revolutions are 
king place all about us in all our worlds, 
onomic, social, political and religious. Our 
ug little world will never be the same. 

2. We can see now who will lose the war. 
1e world will lose the war. Its resources will 
exploded in the air and sunk in the ocean. 
; cities will be rubble and ruin. Its people 
attered, its homes broken, its best manhood 
utdered. There will be exhaustion, frustra- 
yn, starvation, disease and despair. The world 
11 lose the war. 

3. There is every sign that the end of hos- 
ities will not bring peace. Time bombs are 
ww placed with their fuses already lighted 
at are set to explode as soon as the war in 
ope ends. Land mines are sputtering in 
ery land. In our own United States the big 
ack bomb is the question of race relations, 
it there are others. Capital will see the war 
ished but then it will put labor back in its 
ace. Labor will work along with capital now 
t unions are saving up their capital funds 
w for a real battle with capital once the war 
finished. Veterans will be marching on 
ashington and will form a political bloc ten 
lion strong. Unexploded shells will flare 
aen the armistice is signed. 

4. We are witnessing the twilight of the 
mination of the world by the white man. 
were are explosives being stored away in this 
umunition dump great enough to destroy the 
tld in a third world war. Bayard Rustin 
ted in Pittsburgh recently, ‘““The black man 
no longer going tobe willing to go ten 
susand miles to kill a yellow man to make a 
lite man free.” The indifference of Burma, 
dia and Egypt to the invasion of their coun- 
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tries are indications of the attitude toward the 
white man and his “burden”. 

5. The time has come when the peoples of 
the world will be living together as neighbors 
whether they live like brothers or not. It has 
been said that today there is no place in the 
world more than sixty hours from Chicago. 
Merchants -will be able to work all week in 
London and spend the week-end in New York. 
Trading will fill the sidewalks of New York 
with all colors, black, yellow, brown, red and 
white. 

6. Wars plough and harrow the world soft 
for the planting and growing of subversive 
ideas. The decay of moral character, that ever 
follows after wars cease, will fertilize the tares 
and the tears of bitter despair will water the 
soil. 

Today these shiver through the world in 
never-dying echoes like the trump of God. 
They should arouse the church. It sounds a 
warning and a call to service. 

First, the church must be the all-risking 
conscience of man. Selfishness is not right for 
nations any more than it is for individuals. 
Exploitation is not right for nations any more 
than it is for individuals. Stealing is not right 
for nations either. What is immoral for per- 
sons is immoral for nations. Let missions have 
its perfect work; God’s blessings are for all. 
“With liberty and justice for all’’ must be 
more than a salute. The church must risk 
saying that loudly and continuously until the 
world can hear and heed, “above the noise of 
selfish strife.’ 

Secondly, God sounds forth his trumpet for 
a world patriotism. The Shepherd of the world 
is not satisfied even with ninety-nine safe in 
the fold. Every last one must be in. He will 
not save the Baptists and damn the rest of the 
world. He will not accept America as ‘'God’s 
country” and let the rest of mankind go to 
hell. “God so loved the world.” 

In a little dark cell in Brussels during the 
last world war a minister whispers to a frail 
little girl soon ready to be offered up to death 
for her mercies, “Do you have any last word?” 
Came the answer: ‘Tell the world for me, 
standing as I do in view of God and eternity, 
patriotism is not enough.” 

Events of today mark sounds of God on the 
silver horn. Follow on! 


‘He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before 
His judgment seat; 
O be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubi- 
lant my feet! 
Our God is marching on.” 
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THE HEALING OF THE NATION 


CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY, D.D. 


“The leaves of the Tree were for the healing 
of the nations.” Rev. 22:2. 


HAT is one of the most beautiful sen- 
| tences in the Bible. In this part of the 
world, where in the Spring and Summer 
everything is green, and the land is blessed 
with abundant rivers and gracious trees, we 
appreciate the blessing of a river and a tree. 
But much more so the inhabitants of those arid 
eastern lands, where trees are scarce and rivers 
ate few. They thought so much of trees in 
Biblical times that it was written in the law 
of Moses that when an army was besieging a 
city, it must not cut down a tree that grew 
neat the walls of that city. Even today, in the 
towns and villages of Syria and Palestine, you 
will see the inhabitants gather under the shade 
of the trees and on the banks of the softly 
flowing waters. There is no place in the world 
where the sight of a green tree is so pleasant 
to the eye and the music of flowing water so 
grateful to the ear as in those eastern lands. 
All through the Bible you can follow the 
music of those rivers and rest under the shade 
of those trees. But John brings it all to this 
wonderful climax: “And I saw a River of 
Water of Life, clear as crystal, proceeding out 
of the Throne of God and of the Lamb; and 
on either side of the river was there the Tree 
of Life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, 
and yielded her fruit every month, and the 
leaves of the Tree were for the healing of the 
nation.” 


I. The Gospel and the Nations of Today 
What nations are meant here when he says 
that the leaves of the Tree were for the healing 
of the nations? If he means what he wrote a 
little before, that the “nations of them that 
are saved” shall walk in the light of that city, 
then the idea would seem to be the whole com- 
pany of redeemed souls; which, of course, is 
a final fact of the history of redemption. But 
it is impossible to hear that sentence, ‘“‘the 
leaves of the Tree were for the healing of the 
nations,” without thinking of the nations of 
today as we know them, the families of man- 
kind, and hearing, in St. John’s words a prom- 
ise as to what the Gospel of Christ, the Tree 
of Life, the Cross of Christ, shall do for them. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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How deep and terrible are the wounds 0 
mankind, and how vain have been all th 
efforts of man to staunch the flow of blood an 
heal his bitter wounds. Ever since the Fall 
man has vainly struggled with self and ai 
cumstance. He has built up his cities, hi 
temples, his civilizations, his towers of learn 
ing, his cultures, and then in moments of wil 
fury, and in savage outbreaks of animalism an 
destruction, torn them down. Man has trie 
every conceivable form of Government, but n 
human government has been able to heal th 
deep, deep hurt of the nations. All treaties o 
peace have been like those cords with whic 
the Philistines bound Samson. When the gia 
of war has stirred himself, they have bee 
broken like flax burned with fire. 

Today as we think and hope the end of 
World War is not far off—and it certainly 
not far off compared with what it was at 
beginning of the war, four and a half yes 
ago—today as men are looking toward 
close of the war there is more discussion 2 
more planning and more writing and speaki 
about the organization of peace after the Ww 
than there has ever been before. Men say 
themselves, for even those who are most eag 
to get into the war at length reach the pla 
where they are most eager to be out of it—imeé 
say to themselves, “This terrible thing ought 
cease. Certainly there are enough sensib 
persons in the world to stop it. The gre 
mass Of toiling humble men and women do ni 
want war. They dread it.’ Slowly the de 
tragedy of war comes home to this natio 
Recently sixty bombers and five fighters 1 
turned not after their flight over the Germ 
cities. Six hundred splendid young lives go 
although some of them perhaps taken prisoné 
Six hundred homes receiving the fateful te} 
gram which now has been shown me inf 
number of our own homes, “We regret 
announce.” Yes, we say, this thing ought / 
be stopped. Is there not enough wisdom at 
grace in mankind to do it? Can we not bui 
a platform upon which all the nations ¢ 
stand together in peace and amity? Can 
not construct an order of human society iff 
which they shall bring the honor and 
glory of the nations? 

But how will it be done? America certain) 
and as declared by the almost unanimous act 


| both Houses of Congress, now stands ready, 
ter its hesitation and refusal of twenty-five 
ars ago, to take its part in such reconstruc- 
on. But where is the wisdom that can do it? 
/hat settlement will satisfy all? The nearer 
ie day comes for the solution of those world 
roblems, the more difficult that solution 
pears. What is to be done for those terri- 
ries taken from Italy in Africa? Who can 
taw the line for separation and satisfaction 
1 the Balkans, where reign fierce racial, his- 
ric and tribal animosities such as a citizen of 
1¢ United States, with all our campaigns 
gainst intolerance, can hardly conceive? After 
re had poured out rivers of blood and sacri- 
ced millions of her population, is Russia 
oing to establish her western boundaries to 
uit political theorists and please the writers of 
lagazine articles, or the demands of the om- 
iscient radio commentators ? 

And then Germany. What is going to be 

one with Germany? ‘Dismember her,” one 
lys, as many proposed for France after the 
verthrow of Napoleon. ‘Draw her teeth, 
nd make it impossible for her to make war 
of another half century,’’ says another. ‘Take 
ver the education of 80,000,000 of people. 
et the allied nations become a schoolmaster 
or Grmany and change the century long ideas 
f her people,’’ is the preposterous proposal 
f others. ‘Punish the war criminals,” is the 
emand of some. But no one is able to say, 
[ even suggest, where the punishment should 
op. “Let her alone. Let her work out her 
wn destiny.” ‘Ignore her transgression, and 
repare for the next outbreak,” is the con- 
lusion of not a few; and that, no doubt, is 
hat will be done. But neither in that nor in 
1ese other plans, is there any gleam of the 
ght of a solution. We might as well face the 
uct that the wounds of the nations are wide 
nd deep and terrible. 
‘We have heard, too, today, the growing 
emand that the Christian Church for whose 
leals of life and of duty the Allied statesmen 
fe ate making war, have a definite part in 
1e framing of the peace which is to be. Upon 
ye table in my study lies a petition which is 
eing widely circulated, declaring to the Senate 
f the United States that only a Christian world 
rder can bring peace, and that the new world 
rder, if it is to stand and bless mankind, must 
mbody “the teachings of Jesus Christ, who is 
1e Saviour and the Ruler of the nations.” 
fany similar documents are being framed. 
hey embody eternal truth; but the problem is 
ow to get men to accept that truth and bow 
) that King. 
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It should be remembered that there is noth- 
ing new in this proposal that the treaty of 
peace shall openly recognize Christian law and 
truth. When, after the fall of Napoleon, the 
Congress of Vienna met, it was the Czat’s 
religious exaltation, inspired in part by Bar- 
oness Von Krudener, that led him to propose 
one of history's most famous documents, The 
Holy Alliance. This document, signed at first 
by Alexander I of Russia, Francis I of Austria, 
and Frederick William III of Prussia, as rep- 
resenting three great nations, and the three 
great branches of the Christian faith, the Greek 
Orthodox, the Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
was at length signed, or at least concurred in, 
by all the powers of Europe, with the exception 
of the Pope, who could not sign an agreement 
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with schismatics and heretics, and the Sultan, 
who could hardly be invited to sign such a 
document. 

This famous instrument unfortunately became 
associated in men’s minds with political alli- 
ances and with measures of repression. But in 
itself it was a sincere and noble attempt to 
apply to the troubled affairs of Europe the 
principles of the Christian Faith. The text of 
the document stated that the relations of the 
Powers were henceforth to be based, “on the 
sublime truths which the Holy Religion of our 
Saviour teaches; that the precepts of Justice, 
Christian Charity and Peace must have imme- 
diate influence on the Councils of Princes and 
guide all their steps, and that the Governments 
and their subjects would consider themselves 
as one and the same Christian nation.” A 
gtand and noble conception and plan; and, 
undoubtedly, it did exert considerable influence 
on the affairs of Europe. But the application 
of these Christian principles in actual, political 
enactment and relationships, that was a differ- 
ent matter. 

Suppose the Powers of today, which is 
hardly thinkable, in view of the fact that the 
most powerful nation in Europe, Russia, has 
turned definitely away from Christianity, sup- 
pose that they were to proclaim such principles 
as a preamble to the treaty of peace. Are the 


hearts of the peoples of the nations ready for _ 


it? The answer would seem to be that men 
must be reached and changed by the Gospel of 
Christ before they will seriously support the 
principles of the Gospel in their personal and 
international relationships. Yet because of the 
inspiration of the Christian Gospel and because 
of the better spirit which still resides in man- 
kind, men will still pray and labor and toil 
toward that great goal of a warless world. In 
the most famous naval battle in American 
history, that between John Paul Jones and the 
Bon Homme Richard, and the Serapis, under 
Capt. Pearson, fought on the 23rd of Septem- 
ber, 1799, off Flamboro Head, The Bop 


WHAT 
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IS YOUR CONTRIBUTION? 


» The time is past when we can judge a person accurately by his race, his color, his nation 
his station tn life. Our way of life has proved that a hated Samaritan gives aid to an unfortunat 
An illegitimate son of a dancing girl becomes a great reformer in Kagawa. A poor white fami 
living in a log cabin produce a president of a nation. 
gives birth to a babe who transforms the face of the earth. 
leave a heritage of knowledge beyond that of his fellows. 
man is of value according to the contribution he makes to society. 
we estimate a man by what he really is. What is your contribution to Society? Wall the wor. 
of tomorrow be better because you have lived today? This is the true Christian standard of val. 


Homme Richard was almost disabled by t 
first broadside of the English cruiser. But Jone 
managed to lay the Richard alongside th 
Serapis and lash the two ships together, sten 
to stern, with the muzzles of their guns almos 
touching. For three hours a terrible battle 
raged, watched by thousands of people wh« 
had gathered on the distant cliffs. At one perioc 
of the engagement both ships took fire and the 
seamen left their guns to fight the fire. During 
this lull in the battle the men on the ship: 
could hear sounding clearly and sweetly ou 
over the sea the chiming of the bells of ar 
English country church near the shore. 

So amid the dreadful din and smoke of the 
world’s battles, we hear the chiming of the 
bells of the Christian faith. Their music tell: 
us of the eternal things, and gives us the 
assurance that light shall conquer darkness anc 
peace one day shall conquer war. | 

The deepest message, however, of this beau: 
tiful text, “The leaves of the Tree were foi 
the healing of the nations,” is for our person 
life and its needs. For that we need not wai 
until men turn their swords into ploughshare 
and their spears into pruning hooks. Deep af 
the wounds of life: the wounds of injusti 
thoughtlessness, cruelty, sickness, pain, $0 
row, and most of all, the wounds of sin. Y 
in the leaves of the Tree of Life, in the Cros 
of Christ, there is healing, “Bane and blessin, 
pain and pleasure, by the cross are sanctified. 
“Earth has no sorrows that heaven cann 
heal.” Here faith in the Christ of the 
gives us strength to endure to the end; and 
the end, the promise is that all wounds s 
be healed. 

Another John, and another great poet, 
dreamer of Bedford Jail, thus brings to a cl 
his account of the dreadful battle betwee 
Christian and Apollyon: “Then there came t} 
him a hand with some of the leaves of 
Tree of Life, which the Christian took an 
applied to wounds that he had received in t 
battle, and was healed immediately.” 


A provincial peasant girl in Palesti 
A George Washington Carver m 
It is the individual that counts. 

In a democracy such as ou 


WILLIAM BARNES LOWER 
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ar from the Maddening Crowd 
ark 6:31. “Come ye yourselves apart . . 
and rest awhile.’ 


by: 


In a delightful chapter on summer life, “In 
e Adirondack Wilderness,” David M. Steele 
ves us this picture: 

“In the smoking-room of the hotel hangs a 
1otation sheet of the far-off, long-forgotten 
ock market. It is a week old. And no one 
tes. There are daily papers, of day before 
sterday, half of them still unopened. Here 
en, tired to death of business, wearied with 
cals, discounts, rates, rebates, franchises, fore- 
osutes, dividends, talk by the hour of flies 
id rods, merits of minnows and gaffs and 
nding nets. Here women forget both the 
igh cost of living and the cost of high living 
id concentrate all their attention on the con- 
nts of tomorrow's pack-basket. College 
bys chop wood while their professors calk 
inoes. Men of millions are absorbed in learn- 
ig to oil their own boats; women of fashion 
fe engrossed in cooking bacon; merchant 
rinces argue out the merits and demerits of 
invas or khaki, while mesdames who rule at 
ome households of servants with a nod in 
lence, here outbabel the tower scene itself dis- 
issing and deciding the best way to fry a 
sh.” —“V acation Journeys East and West’ (G. 
. Putnam’s Sons) 


he Right Time at Home 
sa. 65:8. ‘They also that dwell in the utter- 
most parts.” 


One evening in Albany, New York, I asked 

sailor what time it was. He pulled out a 
uge watch and replied, “It’s 7:20.” I knew it 
as later. ‘‘Your watch has stopped, hasn't 
2” J asked. 

“No,” he said, “I’m still on Mountain 
fandard Time. I’m from southern Utah. 
Yhen I joined the Navy, Pa gave me this 
atch. He said it'd help me remember home. 

“When my watch says 5 a.m. I know Dad is 
sllin’ out to milk the cows. And any night 
then it says 7:30 I know the whole family’s 
round a well-spread table, and Dad’s thankin’ 
sod for what’s on it and askin’ Him to watch 
ver me. I can almost smell the hot biscuits 
ad bacon. 

“It’s thinkin’ about those things that makes 
1e want to fight when the goin’ gets tough,” 
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“T can find out what time it is 
What I want to 


he concluded. 
where I am easy enough. 
know is what time it is in Utah.”—Contrib- 
uted by Vaughn R. Kimball. The Reader’s Di- 
gest. 


“T’'d Teach ’Em...” 
Deut. 5:31. “Which thou shalt teach them.” 


Just back from Guadalcanal, a veteran was 
asked what he would do to train rookies for 
the kind of experiences they'd meet in that 
theater. Said he, with emphasis: “I'd teach 
‘em the Twenty-third Psalm! And I'd see to 
it that they learned it by heart so they’d never 
forget it. Why? I’ve seen men go to pieces 
after days and weeks of jungle fighting, blood- 
shed and the constant threat of death. The 
man who grounds himself in that Psalm’s phil- 
osophy is the only fellow who’s really prepared 
believe you me!”"—The Link. 
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Answer to a Prayer 
Psa. 88:2: “Let my prayer come before thee.” 
Fighter Pilot, After Dangerous Missions 
in Italy, Surprises Mother in Church 


Every morning since her son, William, had 
gone overseas 11 months ago as a fighter pilot, 
Mrs. William A. Schnurr, Lakewood, O., had 
prayed in St. James’ Catholic Church for his 
safe return. 

One day last week, intent in her prayers, 
she did not hear footsteps behind her and 
turned only when someone gently toucher her 
shoulder. 

It was her son who had returned from Italy 
while Mrs. Schnurr was at church. His parents 
were unaware he was in the United States. The 
son has completed 50 missions and 180 combat 
hours and came through unscathed. 

Yes, Mrs. Schnurr smiled, her prayers were 
answeted.—Path finder, April, 1944. 


Look Higher! 
Psa. 121:1. “I will lift up mine eyes.” 


A woman from the West was making a visit 
to the Orient for the first time, as related by 
Dr. Robert S. Spencer. As the steamship was 
entering Tokyo Bay she stood on the deck, and 
with eager eyes searched the scene before her. 
She saw the shore line as it stretched to the 


green hills beyond the horizon. Then, with a - 


note of disappointment in her voice, she ex- 
claimed, “I cannot see it!” 

“What are you looking for, madam?’ ques- 
tioned one of the ship’s officers who overheard 
the exclamation. 

“Oh, I wanted to see Mount Fuji,’ was the 
answer. 

“Look higher!’’ said the officer. 

The visitor lifted her eyes; and then saw 
the majestic, snow-capped mountain as it tow- 
ered into the heights beyond the clouds. 

Visions come to those with the upward look. 
Said the Psalmist: “I will lift up mine eyes.” 
—Young People’s Standard. 


Spending a Day with Nature 
Mark 6:31: “Come ye yourselves apart into a 
desert place, and rest a while.” 


Sometimes an idle day, a saunter where the 
roads dim into pathlessness and lose them- 
selves in the shadows by the winding of a 
stream, or sitting on a moving train, and look- 
ing at the faces of the passengers or at the 
wild dance of the distant woods which seem 
to stagger like Bacchantes from the moving of 
the train, or watching the panorama of the 
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marching landscape as the train flashes aa 
an idle day when you let the mind go as yo 
would free a bird from the cage and let it h 
at its own will—such a day will have redemp 
tion. Thoughts come . . . Spring comes, lov 
comes, God comes, and Christ comes.—Bisho; 
W. A. Quayle in “The Pastor-Preacher (Th 
Methodist Book Concern). 


Witnessed the Glory of God 
in Nature’s Wonders 
Psa. 19:1: “... declare the glory of God.” 


Amid the dark, splendid forests that are the 
Sierra’s glory we find the oldest vegetable 
citizens on earth, Seguoi gigantea; and, as il 
this were not honor enough, the granite walls 
bearing marks of glaciers’ chisel, are riven te 
form that stupendous marvel named by the 
Indians ‘““Yosemite,”” “Grizzly bear.” a 

The first white man to see it was Dr. Bun. 
nell, who in 1850 was climbing one of the olc 
trails, when from a great distance “an immense 
cliff loomed apparently to the summit of the 
mountains.” It was El Capitan, upon whose 
awe-inspiring column he looked with “won 
and admiration,” but could gain no knowleds 
concerning it, and was obliged to pass on. — 

In March, 1851, while serving in the Mari 
posa Battalion, detailed to pursue an In i 
foe, he strayed into the Yosemite, and aga 
saw that rock whose bulk had haunted hi 
dreams. The major called from afar to th 
straggler, “You better wake up from 
dream, or you may lose your hair,” to whic 
Dr. Bunnell replied, “If my hair is no 
required, I can depart in peace; for I have see 
the power and glory of a Supreme Being.” 
Florence Crosby Parsons, in The Chvistia 
Endeavor World. 


Living Above 
Prov. 23:7: “For as he thinketh in his hear} 
so is he.” 


Over the door of a little cabinetmaker’s sho 
in London there hangs this sign, “Livi 
Above.” It is a notification to his custome 
that he can be found above his shop if tt 
door is locked. It is a great thing for a work 
to be able to say he is living above his wor. 
that his dreams and hopes and real life 
above the level of his day's toil, He may ha 
to work amid the clods and clutter, but 
least he can live above. No matter how low 
a man’s work, his life can be above—T, 
Sunday School Times. 
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ME T'O BE PASTORS 
Peter H. Pleune. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 191 pp. $1.50. 


That the ministry as a profession is an exceedingly 
rh calling as well as a specialized one, is the truth 
at is implied and emphasized by this helpful little book. 
is all-too-often the pathetic truth that the average 
man feels that ‘‘anybody can be a preacher’, There 
a difference here when one thinks of medicine, or 
> law, or even psychiatry. These are occupations and 
lings that demand a distinctive type of preparation 
d a decidedly professional tincture. Alas, how seldom 
the ministry thought of in the same way! 

Dr. Pleune takes issue with this viewpoint. He points 
t, in an inspiring way, that the work of the pastor 
n be as professional and distinctive as any other 
scialist in the world today. 

Here is a collection of inspiration, observation and 
actical wisdom that is difficult to surpass. “To be a 
od pastor does require a wisdom that is not academic.” 
Ly clergyman, be he young or old, will profit from 
me To Be Pastors. The young will see visions, and 
2 old might conceivably be ‘‘stabbed wide awake” 
th the prick of a new challenge that the calling in 
lich they have spent so many years still has a roseate 
ra of adventure about it. 

This book could very easily have been trite, common- 
ace and platitudinous. Instead it has been saved from 
ose venial sins. It is awake, challenging, thought- 
ovoking and ideal-inspiring. It is all of these without 
ing impractical. If this book has its head among the 
urs it most surely has its feet planted firmly among 
2 ordinary people of an average congregation where 
e stumbling-blocks of daily difficulties in the life of 
ery minister are to be found. 

It is the glory of these pages that they point out these 
imbling-blocks and show the minister how to avoid 
em.—Paul D. Leedy. 


SYOND THE LIGHT 
- Elmore M. McKee. 
50. 

Here is a book of unusual quality and significance. It 
mes like a breath of coolness in a hot and fevered day. 
speaks with power and calmness to the weary seeking 
st and the troubled in spirit yearning after understand- 
s, Dr. Elmore M. McKee has brought to light a 
salth of wisdom and truth that will do much to 
‘engthen faith and clarify the values and relationships 
our everyday living. From his challenging position 
pastor in a large city congregation he has seen sympa- 
etically and realistically into the pit wherein multi- 
des have fallen; from his tremendous spiritual re- 
arces as one of Christ’s Shepherds he has succeeded in 
inging the salvation of Jesus nigh to these same mul- 
udes. His book has a great message of hope and 
demption for preacher and layman, young and old, 
mer and saint alike. 

The keynote message of this book is caught in the 
wd ‘Victory’ which dominates ten out of its thirteen 
apters: Victory Over Disillusionment, Pride, Hatred, 
decision, Abandonment, Evil, etc. After a fearless 
alysis of ‘the victory that overcometh the world,” 
e author concludes by presenting the glorious promise 
One World Coming and Morning Breaks. He keeps 
s feet on the solid Rock of Christ throughout his 
mulating chapters, but he never lets us forget that 
1d made us for Himself and that nothing is impossible 
th God. 

For straight thinking and inspiring interpretation, this 
ok has few rivals in contemporary religious literature. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 243 pp. 
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Dr. McKee is a master of vigorous prose and convincing 
style. His manner of utterance, his liberal supply of 
illustration, his broad knowledge of literature and his 
quotations therefrom make him a No. 1 ‘“‘must’” in current 
reading.—John W. McKelvey. 


A PREFACE TO PRAYER 


By Gerald Heard. Harper. $2.00. 


250 pp. 


The author says that this book, A Preface to Prayer, 
is “intended for those who have ceased to pray’. He 
declares that ‘“‘the purpose of this essay is to attempt to 
meet the valid intellectual objections which are today 
raised against accepting prayer, as now taught, as a 
legitimate and essential behaviour”. He counsels those 
“who are contended with their prayer life not to read 
these pages’’ since the likelihood is that “‘they will find 
little to help and, maybe, not a little to hinder’. That 
is wise counsel, by the way. 

This book, A Preface to Prayer, covers a vast territory. 
In it Mr. Heard deals with the popular, present-day 
“explanations” of prayer and what it is and what it 
does; examines, in the light of ancient wisdom, what 
the “whole nature of prayer’ really is; observes “‘the 
universe in which prayer works’’; inquires into the use 
of “contemplation” as it pertains to prayer; offers a 
chapter on ‘Aids, Exercises and Methods’. The chief 
contribution, the lasting impression, is that of the 
author’s discussion of what he designates as ‘“The three 
levels of prayer’. These three, in ascending scale, are 
“Low” prayer, or petitions for oneself; ‘‘Middle’”’ prayer, 
or intercession for others; and ‘“‘High’’ prayer, which is 


the ‘‘prayer of simple attention’, “a refusal to make 
petitions’, ‘“‘the petitionless affirmation that God’s will 
be done’’, ‘‘a will for the will of God’’. This is the lofty 


goal to which A Preface to Prayer points and for which 
the author contends.—Harry W. Staver. 


A MAN STOOD UP TO PREACH. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 
The Bethany Press. 224 pp. $2.00. 


For the insight which it gives into the lives of two 
great Metropolitan preachers, this book should be read 
by every minister and many laymen. It is a series of 
sixteen sermons, the first of which furnishes its title 
and was delivered as a memorial to Dr. Merton S. Rice, 
for thirty years pastor of the Metropolitan Methodist 
Church of Detroit. The writer has for twenty-four years 
been pastor of a neighboring church, the Central Wood- 
ward Christian. The two of them have shared honors 
in the affections of Detroit people. 

The other fifteen sermons represent a cross section of 
the more mature thinking and sermon making of a great 
preacher. They are profound in thought, but clear and 
simple in presentation. Dr. Jones knows life at first 
hand, loves people, and possesses the spirit of the Master. 
He preaches a gospel that is timeless, but he preaches it 
for the times in which he lives. Each sermon is illumi- 
nated by quotations and illustrations from his own 
experience and a wide range of reading, but there is in 
every one of them a_ substantial structure to be 
illuminated. All in all, this is perhaps the best volume 
of sermons I have seen in recent months.—Talmage C. 
Johnson. 


MORE THAN CONQUEROR. 
Grace Livingstone Hill. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00. 


256 pp. 


In a time when paper and labor shortages have cur- 
tailed the production of books, it is hard to understand 
why either should be wasted on such a volume as this. 
It professes to be “an exciting novel, through which 
runs a strong spiritual theme of special signifieance for 
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the world today.” But it is about as silly and inan 
story as one can imagine. To be sure, there is nothin 
to object to in it; yet there is nothing to praise in : 
The characters are unreal and stilted, the situations ar 
unnatural and impossible, the style is weak and senti 
mental. The only persons who might enjoy reading i 
are elderly spinsters surviving the Victorian era— 
Talmage C. Johnson. 


EVANGELISM TODAY 
Samuel M. Zwemer. Revell. 


Dr. Zwemer is a recognized authority on Mohammed 
anism. He has had years of experience on the missio1 
fields of the world. In this volume, he insists that nov 
is a time for pressing the missionary enterprise both a 
home and abroad. He undertakes to set forth the trutl 
that evangelism is rooted in the very nature of th 
Christian faith. But the title suggests that the book i 
addressed primarily to present needs, which is somewha 
misleading except on the assumption that the modern 
or liberal interpretation of Christianity has so mutil 
the faith as to eliminate the dynamic of evangelism 
And that is apparently the author’s assumption. 

The sub-title of the book designates it as ‘‘Mes: 
Not Method.” In the preface, the writer states that it i 
not a book on the technique of evangelism, the prepara 
tion for evangelistic meetings, the conduct of such gat 
erings, or the follow up procedures. Instead it aims on 
to show that evangelism is dependent upon the essenti 
character of the message. Dr. Zwemer believes the essen! 


125 pp. $1.50. 


tial character is Athanasian, conservative. The mo 
conservative brethren will approve, the liberals 
dissent. Neither will be greatly helped.—Talmage © 
Johnson. 


~PROTESTANTISM, A Symposium ; 
Edited by William K. Anderson. Abingdon-Cokesbw 
282 pp. $2.00. 


Here at last is a much needed book. Prepared by t 
Commission on Courses of Study under the guidance o 
Dr. William K. Anderson, this volume is designed 
interpret Protestantism to the young ministerial stud 
in the light of history and the modern mind. Edi 
Anderson has marshalled a galaxy of twenty-five abl 
and authoritative leaders in contemporary Protest 
Christianity to serve this purpose, including Presiden 
George W. Richards, Professor Georgia Hankness, Dea 
Albert C. Knudson, Professor Harris Franklin Rall, D: 
Oscar T. Olson, Professor Halford E. Lueccock, ani 
Bishops Francis J. McConnel and Paul B. Kern. 1 
entire company constitutes an array of stars of the firs 
magnitude for the respective fields in which they F 
writing. . 

The volume is divided like Gaul “in three parts’ 
History, Interpretation, and Opportunities. The first pat 
is sub-divided into ten chapters embracing the histor 
bases of the Reformation, the various geographicz 
manifestations of the movement, the doctrinal dive 
gencies of the great Reformers, and the development 
Protestantism in the western hemisphere. 2 |} 

Part Two attempts to cover the theological viewpoin 
and. problems occasioned by this fresh departure fro 
the Christian tradition. It considers the place of Wo 
ship and the Sacraments, Music, Preaching, Ethics, a! 
the Open Mind. 

The concluding section deals with the present-day ou 
look of world-wide Protestantism with its two hundre 
and twenty odd denominations. 

To study such diverse themes within the scope of i 
single book is a great advantage. To be guided throug 
the difficult ground of Christian thought of the past ha}: 
millenium is no privilege to be scorned. If there is a ' 
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Christ, The Measure 
(Continued from page 356) 


the Holy Spirit, a man embraces the total 
ll of God and‘ the total need of man. 

The darkness everywhere is the need, and the 
il to labor. Japan after the war, for one 
ample, will desperately need Ghuistian mis- 
aries. Who will send them but Christians ? 
- would you rather send Washington experts 
ly? America, for one example, if she is to 
ert a genuinely Christian leadership in the 
st-wat world, in fact rather than in propa- 
nda, needs now the thorough Christian train- 
g of her children—in their homes, in their 
hools, in their Churches, lest these children 
Fearn to the Vox Populi of the movies which 
seldom the Vox Dei. Without this pri- 
ary Christian labor by responsible parents— 
ho in Christ love their children also—Amer- 
ls pre-occupation with moral mediocricy will 
eedily become a pre-occupation with some 
‘w form of the totalitarian state. 

What is the Christian's work—in any situa- 
yn, you ask. The answer is also a question, 
dual question. What is the need of man? 
That is the will of God? Where the two 
me together, there is Christ. And from the 
ther and the Son flows into our hearts the 
lickening Spirit of Power. 


“Jesus, the Name that charms our fears, 
That bids our sorrows cease, 

"Tis music in the sinner’s ears, 
Tis life, and health, and peace. 


“He breaks the power of cancelled sin, 
He sets the prisoner free; 

His blood can make the foulest clean; 
His blood availed for me. 


“My gracious Master, and my God, 
Assist me to proclaim, 
To shed through all the earth abroad 
The honors of Thy Name.” 
—CHARLES WESLEY (1707-1788). 


it lies in the inevitable consequence when so 
minds write in  collaboration.—John W. 


ticism, 
iny able 
*Kelvey. 


.ILED PILGRIM 
- William Hubben. 


This book, Exiled Pilgrim, might very well bear the 
b-title, ‘““A modern man in quest of a soul’. The 
thor, himself, describes it as ‘the chronicle” of his 
m religious growth. As such, the narrative takes us 
yng that difficult road by which Mr. Hubben travelled 
ym Catholicism to his acceptance of Protestantism as 
emplified in the spirit and work of the Quakers. That 
yney begins with the account of childhood, as the 
thor lived it in Germany, his environment and experi- 
ces, the relatives and others under whose influence he 
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Macmillan. 261 pp. $2.00. 
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Cycles and Crises 
(Continued from page 354) 


of “Crucify him!” To this he could agree, 
but he could not crucify nor kill the words in 
the code that the crucified man left behind: 
God, the Father of all the sons of men, of all 
races and colors and stations in life, whose un- 
conquerable law is the law of spirit, always and 
forever superior to the laws of men, the ‘‘per- 
fect law of human liberty’ presented so simply 
and earnestly that the ignorant could under- 
stand, and the oppressed could renew their 
hope,—and the third upward spiral had begun, 

The earnest company whom we call the 
Apostles went on their way and their work. 
Against tragic odds the Christian Church was 
established, in Rome, in Asia Minor, in north- 
ern Africa, and in what is now Russia, Spain, 
France and Germany, and in Britain also, 
against powers that would have completely de- 
stroyed anything less vital, the unified Church 
evetywhere taught the poor, the humble, the 
oppressed, came under the protection of the 
spiritual laws of God. 

With natural fluctuations we can trace the 
slow upward climb of the nations in all their 
inter-related departments of organized life— 
religion, government, commerce, education, all 
together rising to higher and higher ends, the 


greatest progress made in those nations where _ 


the Christian impulse was strongest and most 
inclusive. 

And then, for the third time, the poison of 
Church division checked the rise and started 
upon its downward slope the descending 
spiral, the second half of the third cycle. First 
came a sharp division of ideas that followed 
bitter controversies over definitions and doc- 
trine, division over forms of ritual, over the 
fields of authority, over the character of organi- 
zations. The Bishop of Rome claimed the right 
to make and depose political rulers, the bishops 
and priests of Africa gave more thought to 
Romanizing the natives than to Christianizing 
them. In Russia the Church became a wealthy 
organ of the ruling caste and neglected the 
Christian humanities which the serfs and pov- 
erty-stricken peasantry so badly needed, and 
had understood that Christianity promised. 
Much the same thing occurred in Spain. In 
France and Brittain a fanatic named Calvin 
spread his fiery doctrine of hell and damnation 
among the emotional ignorant. In Germany 
and England, certain groups, in all honesty, 
tried to correct conceded faults by crude and 
ruthless surgery, rather than by reason and 
patient influence and the application of the 
spirit of Christ. The result of that impulsive 
movement in the tragedy of American Church 
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divisions we all know in general, specifically 
two hundred and thirty-two separate religiou: 
societies, denominations and sects, all claiming 
to speak their petty little preces of the Gospe: 
with the authority of Christ. And to clima 
all of this we have that growing division ©: 
responsibility by sex. To the women we pas 
the spiritual éducation of youth, the socia 
activities and humanities of fellowship anc 
Christian service, and, too often, of finance 
while we men look to politics to remedy evi 
conditions that would not need remedy if th 
Church had the male strength it needs fulh 
to function in a Christian democracy essential 
ly based upon spirit. 

And so here is where the whole world stand 
today, at the end of the third cycle—the thir 
great bi-millenial crisis. 

First, the morals of nations disappeared 
then commerce and prosperity followed suit 
the intellectuals, the philosophers, art an 
ethical science all had to flee for their lives 
and government descended to the level of th 
thief, the thug, and the wholesale assassin, am 
who knows when it is going to end. How 1 
will end we think we know— inevitable defea 
for the criminal nations who started it. 

But, make no mistake about this. We ar 
right now in the middle of the greatest crisi 
that the human race has yet faced, and all of 1 
caused by divisions and loss of direction, an 
rivalries within the Christian Church. The 
Church could have prevented it, and th 
Church cam, if it will, in time cure it, for, fol 
lowing the crisis, as always, the new wpwar. 
spiral begins. 

If the Church starts now, it will swing int 
the tide of the ages, with all the might c 
what seems to be a natural process, wih spifi 
ual power behind it. To the best of the olc 
we, too, as have others in the past, must ad 
something ew that fits more surely into th 
needs of the times, and this new thing mu: 
be the resurrection of the original Gospel ¢ 
Christ, in all of its simplicity and humanitaria 
realism, stripped of its emotional froth, neg: 
tive rules and dogmatic differences, and huma 
mind, calmly searching out ways and means ¢ 
building a new world civilization under a si 
premely scientific and humanly practical unif 
ing code of spiritual law as the foundation « 
all codes of national and international law- 
religious realism. ; 


A Present Day Problem 
There is no problem greater than that of forgiv 
ness. How to remit penalty without cheapening si 
how to pardon wrong and yet to vindicate the righ 
how. to restore the guilty and yet teach the offend 
to hate his sin—these are some of the problet 
relating to sin and forgiveness. 
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